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that the laws against inter-race illicit intercourse be as zealously enforced 

as the Jim Crow laws. The practices that keep up the mulatto element 

he very properly condemns without reserve. He does not say, though 

it is perhaps implied in his text, that illicit amalgamation will come to 

an end only when the negro woman receives the advances of a white 

man with the same feelings with which the white woman now receives 

the advances of a negro man. The time that must elapse before this 

situation shall prevail is probably the best attainable measure of the 

nearness of a " solution " of the race problem. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 

A Documentary History of American Industrial Society. 
Edited by John R. Commons, Ulrich B. Phillips, Eugene A. 
Gilmore, Helen L. Sumner and John B. Andrews, with preface 
by Richard T. Ely and introduction by John B. Clark. Volumes 
I, II : Plantation and Frontier, 1649-1863. Selected, collated and 
edited with an introduction by Ulrich B. Phillips. Cleveland, 
Ohio, The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1910. — 375, 379 pp. 

Among the phases of the development of the United States hitherto 
neglected by historians none better illustrates our chief contribution to 
the welfare of mankind than the story of the working class. In a 
country founded by seekers after new homes in a new world, evoking 
the energies required for the struggle with the wilderness and inspir- 
ing the ideals that an exploitation of natural resources calls forth, 
the origin, training and ambition of the American people have pro- 
duced the man of business as its essential type. For two reasons that 
are easy to understand our historians have not acknowledged this fact. 
Yielding obedience to conventional standards of what is worth while in 
history, they have written much about the exceptional that may con- 
form to accepted ideas of the heroic and picturesque and little about 
the characteristic that may suggest the commonplace and obscure, or 
they have been restrained by the lack of accessible sources of informa- 
tion on matters that savor not of politics and war. Any investigator, 
indeed, might well feel appalled at the thought of looking for records 
long considered unworthy of deposit in public archives or at least un- 
fitted for scientific use. 

It is just this sort of ignored and unknown material, illustrative of 
agriculture, industry, commerce and labor in general, which the Ameri- 
can Bureau of Industrial Research has undertaken to provide since its 
organization in 1904. Part of the huge collection of documents, pam- 
phlets and other records that it has gathered for its proposed history of 
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American industrial society is to appear in ten volumes, of which the 
two under review are the first instalment. These in particular describe 
the economic relations engendered on plantation and frontier between 
1649 an( i *863 ) whether incidental to slavery or to the avoidance of 
slave competition through westward migration, protective legislation or 
trade union. The third and fourth volumes of the series, dealing with 
labor conspiracy cases between 1806 and 1842, will explain the growth 
of legal doctrine in economic concerns and describe the industrial con- 
ditions as pervaded by an awakening consciousness of the wage-eaming 
class during that period. The remaining six volumes, bearing the tide 
of " The Labor Movement," will portray the efforts of free labor to 
adjust itself to the social, industrial and political environment that 
developed about it between 1820 and i860. 

As Professor Ely remarks in his preface (volume 1, page 31), 
the collection of these materials " is more than a mere antiquarian 
pursuit, it is a prerequisite for interpreting the truly urgent and 
menacing problems of today." In appreciation of this fact, the docu- 
ments presented have been chosen and arranged so as to show the 
increasing importance of the labor question. Should the wealth of 
evidence offered in the two initial volumes be a reliable indication 
of what is to follow, an energetic impulse will be given to the study 
of those industrial activities of the American people which supply 
the most accurate measurement of its progress and determine with 
greatest certainty its particular share in the advancement of civilization. 

For the breadth of view, accuracy of statement and completeness of 
information that they convey, no epitomes of the industrial history of 
the United States known to the reviewer can take rank with the gen- 
eral introduction by Professor Clark and the special introduction by 
Professor Phillips. Anticipitating at many points the documentary 
material that follows, they invite the reader to test the truth and suffi- 
ciency of their assertions directly from the sources. A high degree of 
praise is due to Professor Phillips in particular for the scholarly care 
with which he has selected and arranged the collection, illustrative as 
it is of almost every possible phase of industrial life in the South for 
upwards of two hundred years. Among such phases in the first vol- 
ume are the management, routine work, topography, equipment, sup- 
plies, factorage and products of the plantation, the activities of over- 
seers and certain miscellaneous features of indentured labor. In the 
second volume, slave labor, the slave trade, fugitive and stolen slaves, 
slave conspiracies and crime, negro qualities, free persons of color, 
"poor whites," immigrants, migration, frontier settlement, industry 
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and society, manufacturing, the public regulation of industry and arti- 
sans and town laborers are the topics exemplified. 

In spite of the scope and variety which this enumeration indicates, 
the great bulk of the descriptive material relates wholly to conditions 
in the area south of the Ohio River and, for the most part, east of the 
Mississippi. While natural and proper in the case of the plantations, 
such a geographical delimitation of treatment excludes from considera- 
tion other and larger areas in which the farm, as distinguished from the 
plantation, and the frontier with its environment may be studied to 
greater advantage than in the South alone. Since the period chosen 
for illustration extends far beyond the beginnings of the development 
of the vast territory to the north and west, it might be expected that 
adequate reference would have been made to the industrial situation in 
that section of the country. The farm and plantation system and the 
economic circumstances affecting the advancement of the frontier as 
they were visible in the South may have been characteristic of the 
Union at large, but only within certain definite limits of time and space, 
for they necessarily have some relation near or remote to slavery. The 
industrial growth of the great Northwest and the course of expansion 
to the Pacific, free (except in a political sense) from the restrictions of 
slavery, dealing with a different set of conditions, promoted by a dif- 
ferent class of people and producing a different sort of commodities, 
ought not to be passed over. It is possible that the later volumes in 
the series may fill the gap ; if not, the assumption that what was found 
in the South was, for all practical purposes, sufficiently true of the 
remainder of the United States can be defended only on the plea of 
the serious difficulties that must attend the composition of a great 
pioneer work. 

William R. Shepherd. 

Peerage and Pedigree. By J. HORACE ROUND. London, 
James Nisbet and Company, 1910. — Two volumes : xxviii, 362, 
408 pp. 

By the publication of these studies in peerage law and family history 
in England Dr. Round has added to his reputation as a skilled con- 
troversialist in things mediaeval. Several of the papers are devoted to 
the exposure of the genealogical fictions of new families that have suc- 
ceeded by tortuous methods in tracing their lines back to eminent 
origins. Besides being exceedingly clever examples of critical histori- 
cal research, they are valuable and diverting contributions to that lit- 
erature which Professor Veblen adorned, some years ago, with his 



